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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XIII SEPTEMBER 1940 NUMBER I 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Winning the Winter 


NEW slogan—‘Winning the Winter’—is buzzing around, and 
more than one advisory council and planning committee has been 
brooding on schemes for a campaign based on this slogan. The fault of 
these Ministry-sponsored crusades is, as a rule, their self-consciousness 
and their clumsy strategy. If ‘Winning the Winter’ is turned into a 
morale-campaign it will deserve (and achieve) the same miserable grave 
as the Silent Column. If copywriters and cartoonists and Cabinet 
Ministers are mobilized to tell people it’s a sin to be bored and a duty to 
make their leisure purposeful, there will be provoked from the public 
the same derisive response as greeted so many recent exhortations and 
scoldings. 

For all that, ‘Winning the Winter’ is one of the immediate vital 
objectives. We used to think that 4/itzkrieg and boredom were alterna- 
tive evils: now we are discovering that they are a twin-nuisance and 
that they multiply the necessity for constructive recreation of all kinds. 
Every existing activity in the wide field of leisure must work overtime 
this winter if the hard-driven people of this country are to keep in 
sound mental health. 


The Use of Existing Facilities 

There have been momentary tendencies in some quarters to advo- 
cate the establishment of new machinery to cope with this expanding 
need. Those tendencies have been encouraged sometimes by eminent 
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wireless postscripteers who seem unaware of the variety and extent of 
existing leisure-organizations. Here and there, no doubt, there must be 
some brand-new provision—notably for the Forces; but the best and 
the obvious method of coping with the provision of leisure facilities 
this winter is to sustain the numerous experienced bodies already 
making that kind of provision. There are encouraging signs that the 
Government will choose that course. The Board of Education materi- 
ally assisted the providing bodies of adult education last winter by its 
willi:.zness to relax regulations, and the Board has made it known that 
it will still further temper the wind to the shorn lamb. With that 
sympathetic backing, coupled with the resolution of the Voluntary 
Bodies, there should be a pretty fair maintenance, next session, of the 
more formal work of Extra Mural Departments, W.E.A. Branches and 
Evening Institutes. 

But, however ardent and resourceful these providing bodies continue 
to be, they are already conscious that the intensifying of total warfare 
may hamper continuous educational work. They have shown they 
could cope with a black-out—but now they must face a blot-out. And 
that prospect may compel them to improvize forms of study and dis- 
cussion reminiscent of the pioneering days of adult education—the 
penny-reading in the air-raid shelter, perhaps, or the debate between a 
few neighbours around the kitchen fire. 


The Minister of Labour’s Interest 

Other Government Departments, besides the Board of Education, are 
concerning themselves with leisure facilities. The Ministry of Labour 
has set up a Central Board, on which the Institute is represented, to 
consider ways and means of providing factory workers with a wide 
variety of recreative activities, including many cultural kinds; and it is 
reassuring to note that the Ministry’s energies are to be concentrated 
not upon setting up new providing bodies but upon making a fuller 
use in the factories of several existing and well-tested kinds of provi- 
sion. Under the broad label of recreation there will be fostered such 
different interests as physical training, music, drama, play-reading and 
discussion of current affairs; and in most of these activities there will be 
opened up new opportunities for the bodies already practised in 
developing such interests. 
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The Army Plan 

The War Office is also getting into its stride in planning similar 
facilities for the troops. In these plans there will be plenty of room for 
the co-operation of the providing bodies of adult education; but they 
alone, of course, could not possibly cope with the full potential 
demand. The policy now adopted by the War Office was foreshadowed 
in this journal many months ago and has since been advocated to some 
purpose by certain members of the Institute. Briefly, it involves sorting- 
out the many thousands of men already in the army who are specialists 
in some educational ‘subject’ or cultural activity, and using them for 
part of their time to instruct their comrades. The number of men fitted 
for these duties is no doubt considerable, and their range of expertise 
as wide as will be found in civil life. Here and there among the estab- 
lished bodies of adult education the delusion seems to persist that 
these bodies, and they alone, should be charged with this important 
and overdue task. If on no other ground, the sheer size of the new con- 
stituency would overwhelm the machinery and the teaching staffs of 
the regular bodies of adult education. Their opportunity to assist the 
work, however, will now arise on a larger scale than before, for suffi- 
cient funds have now been put at the disposal of the Central Advisory 
Council for Adult Education in H.M. Forces—and its Regional Com- 
mittees—to extend the work which its constituent bodies have already 
been doing in some areas. There are loose ends still to be attended to in 
this admirable plan. One is the question of provision for the women 
in the Forces, in so far as some of their interests may be different from 
men’s. Another is the organization of book-supplies for educational 
courses. This is a reading army; its consumption of books is already 
immense but not always well-provided for. If army education 
flourishes, the provision of books will have to be shifted from its 
present casual and mainly philanthropic basis. In short, books must go 
on the rations. 


A Home-Front Success ** 

On the Home Front one activity has the work sponsored 
by the Council for the Encouragement of Masié and the ‘Acts “Since its 
creation, with Treasury and’ Pilgrim: Trust’ funds, last January, the 
Council has concentrated on taking the arts to places where they are 
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as a rule seldom seen or heard. Thus, famous British symphony orches- 
tras have played in centres where good music cannot find an economic 
footing. No. 1 companies of actors have put on classical drama at 
No. 3 towns. Over fifty exhibitions of painting and design have been 
taken to places well off the usual track of such facilities. Chamber 
music has been played between shifts in hundreds of factories; a few 
good pictures have been hung on the walls of canteens and rest-rooms; 
struggling local groups of musicians and amateur actors have been 
given expert guidance and the loan of materials for their work. C.E.M.A. 
has been a resounding success, so far; and all its reports emphasize the 
fact that as bombing increases so does the demand for—and the enjoy- 
ment of—the facilities it provides. This Institute not only played a part 
in bringing C.E.M.A. into existence, but is C.E.M.A.’s sole agent in 
the provision of art exhibitions and art lectures. And it is agreeable to 
report that nothing the Institute has ever done has brought it so much 
approval, from so many sources, as this particular enterprise. Its pro- 
gramme for the winter will far exceed its expectations 2 month or two 
ago—notably because of the ever-increasing readiness of private 
owners and public galleries to risk their possessions in this flourishing 
circulating scheme. 


The Public Library Services 
The importance of Public Libraries in helping to win the winter has 
been well-urged in a recent memorandum issued by the Board of 
Education to Public Library Authorities. The new type of Public 
Library is distinguished not only by its enlightened methods of en- 
couraging people to read but equally by its other cultural services. 
Nowadays in many public libraries one can find reading-circles, con- 
certs, discussion groups, art exhibitions, listening-groups. There have 
been many lamentable stories of short-sighted committees cutting- 
down on library services; and there is no cause which better deserves 
the agv: ‘cacy of members of this Institute than to secure full local 
recogaition ‘his’ winter of the value in war-time of Public 
Library services. er 

W. E. WILLIAMS 


The Working Men’s College 


PROFESSOR R. S. T. CHORLEY 


T has been said with a good deal of truth that the Working Men’s 

College is the ‘one concrete tangible outgrowth of the Christian 
Socialist movement’. It was founded in 1854 by the leader of those 
Christian Socialists, Frederick Denison Maurice, whose recent 
expulsion from his professorship at King’s College, London, because 
of his liberal theological outlook, had left him free for this the most 
durable of his good works. He was assisted by a band of men almost 
every one of whom had achieved, or was to achieve, eminence, such as 
Charles Kingsley, Tom Hughes, K.C. (of “Tom Brown’s School- 
days’), John Ruskin, F. J. Furnivall, D. G. Rossetti, Lowes Dickin- 
son, and I. J. Westlake (the international lawyer). 

The foundation in 1854 was no sudden affair; for education had 
always been one of the planks in the platform of this group, and they 
had started a night school some six years earlier. Their educational 
work grew, and having received detailed information about the work- 
ing of the successful People’s College at Sheffield, which appears to 
have been the first in the field, they decided to start a similar institution 
in London. In the first number of the Christian Socialist, G. M. 
Ludlow had stated their ideal in a passage which is worth quoting, for 
it may be said to have guided the work of the College ever since. 
‘We shall all probably agree’, he said, ‘that our University must be 
universal in fact as well as in name; must cease to be monopolized for 
the benefit of one or two privileged classes; we may differ as to the 
means by which that monopoly is to be broken up, that universality 
attained, whether by lowering the benefits of University education to 
the reach of the many, or by drawing up to them the pre-eminent few 
of every class’. With such ideals and such workers the College was for 
many years an institution unique in the history of adult education. 

It will not be a matter for surprise in the light of the names already 
mentioned that the College from the first was devoted to the provision 
of a liberal education. It has always endeavoured to keep going classes 
in Latin and Greek. Is there not a famous story of a compositor 
student who successfully corrected a professor of Greek? These 
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classes have naturally often been small or dwindled away altogether. 
Determination in regard to this matter led to an episode on which 
the College looks back with immense pride. After the last war the 
L.C.C. which had for many years made generous grants to the work 
of the College, tightened its control, and issued the ukase that classes 
which fell below ten in number must be discontinued. Sooner than 
sacrifice its classes in classics, philosophy, history and other subjects, 
which tended to fall below the minimum the College determined to 
sacrifice the L.C.C. grant, and to appeal to the public for an endow- 
ment fund of £30,000. Thanks in large measure to the generosity of 
an old student, Charles Wright, who died only this summer (he had 
risen to be president of Lloyd’s Brokers Association) this was sub- 
stantially attained. By this means and with increased assistance from 
the Board of Education, which has always taken a lively interest in the 
work of the College, the loss of the L.C.C. subsidy was made up. 

Similarly the College has always prided itself on its art classes. 
Although these have recently been under the direction of James 
Laver, who has succeeded in achieving an unusually high standard of 
work and an even greater keenness among the students, the really 
palmy days were those at the beginning, when John Ruskin had 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Ford Madox-Brown, Lowes Dickinson and 
other eminent artists to help him. 
* The natural sciences came in for more attention later, but well 
equipped with laboratories when the present building was put up in 
1904, the College was able to do some excellent work in this field. 
After twenty years, however, these laboratories became rather old- 
fashioned, and the most signal achievement of recent years has been 
the building of an entirely new set, as part of a building scheme 
which cost £18,000. The laboratories are probably as good as any- 
thing to be found in London, and under the guidance of a committee 
presided over by Dr. Seward, the late master of Downing College, 
Cambridge, the College had great expectations of attaining a very high 
level of scientific work when the war came to suspend progress. It may 
perhaps be noted that one of the most successful classes of recent years 
has been in bacteriology, a subject in which it is very hard to find 
teaching outside the medical schools. 

Foreign languages have naturally been a popular subject for a long 
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time, and never more so than in the period since the last war, when 
numerous French and German classes, and classes in Italian and Spanish 
have been held. A class in English for foreigners has brought many 
valuable friends from abroad to the College. For some years this class 
was taken by M. Litvinoff, who was often to be seen at the College up 
till the time when the success of the Russian Revolution took him 
home to play a prominent part on the world stage. 

Many eminent men have indeed been teachers at the College. Tom 
Hughes himself took the first law classes, A. V. Dicey, Alfred 
Lyttelton, the present Lord Finlay, and Lord Haldane (as an occa- 
sional lecturer), have been among his successors. Among the historians, 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan and Sir Charles Lucas may be mentioned. 
Among teachers of English, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, Professor Cornford 
and E. M. Forster are outstanding names. One of my own liveliest 
recollections is occasional attendance at C. E. M. Joad’s philosophy 
class. 

{n its earliest days the College was housed in Red Lion Square, 
but soon moved to better premises in Great Ormond Street. At that 
time the number of students was about 150. After some fifty years at 
Great Ormond Street the number had risen to about six hundred, and 
it became necessary to find larger and more commodious premises. 
This was accomplished in 1904, when the present buildings in Crown- 
dale Road less than two minutes from Mornington Crescent Station, 
and very easily reached too by both bus and tram, were opened. The 
history of this building is also characteristic of College life. Much of 
the finance came from a legacy by an old student, Mimpriss, who had 
prospered in the world, while the architecture was the gift of a leading 
architect, W. D. Caroe, who continued to give his services for the 
remainder of his long life, a service in which he has been succeeded by 
his son. Of late years, in addition to the science laboratory already 
mentioned, a handsome music room, and a number of other lecture 
rooms and class rooms have been added, so that the College is equipped 
to take more than 1,200 students, and in normal times usually enrols 
not far short of that number. 

Some indication has already been given of the width of curriculum 
which is offered. In addition should be mentioned economics and 
sociological subjects, and useful subjects like grammar, composition, 
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and shorthand. Gymnastics and fencing have been popular classes, 
and there is an orchestra. The College has attempted to provide instruc- 
tion of an informal kind for the outside public. This has taken the form 
of Thursday and Saturday night lectures. The Thursday lectures 
which were maintained until the outbreak of the war, have always been 
semi-educational and have often taken the form of courses, such as 
various aspects of London life history, the English countryside, 
etc. They have been given by outside lecturers each a specialist in his 
own subject. The Saturday lectures were at one time very well known 
indeed, being given by men of the highest eminence in the land, such 
as ex-Prime Ministers like Lord Oxford, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
Unfortunately owing to the superior attractions of cinemas and dances 
on Saturday nights, the lectures had to be abandoned some years ago. 

The teaching at the College is done for the most part by unpaid 
volunteers, though there has always been a proportion of paid teachers. 
Young graduates beginning work in the Civil Service, the law, or the 
City provide the bulk of the staff. The standard is naturally somewhat 
erratic, and the average level probably rather below that of the better 
L.C.C. institutes with their practised staffs. Some of the young 
graduates at the College find they have little aptitude for the work, 
and others move away from London before they have gained experi- 
ence. On the other hand a substantial number remain on the staff for 
years, and most of these, fired with a real love of their work and of 
the College, maintain a level of teaching quite as high as that of the 
universities, to the staffs of which quite a number have belonged. A very 
valuable element is the old student turned teacher; several of the 
outstanding personalities of the College history have come from this 
group. 

The atmosphere in the class rooms is very democratic. The students 
soon learn to regard the teacher as one of themselves, as indeed he is, 
for most teachers learn more by teaching than the students who are 
being taught. Sirs and misters are soon dropped, and the camaraderie 
is continued in the common room after work is over. 

For the College is as much a club or congeries of clubs as it is an 
educational institution. In this is to be found its unique quality, and here 
the reason why it holds such a substantial proportion of its students 
until death says otherwise. There is hardly any conceivable activity 
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athletic, literary, dramatic, scientific, musical which has not got its 
association of members. A particularly good playing field, easily 
accessible at Canons Park, Edgware, furnishes a centre for most of the 
outdoor activities, while facilities for the others are provided at 
Crowndale Road. There is a well-equipped common room which is 
furnished with papers and magazines and where meals which are 
cheap and good can be obtained. There is also a library with a good 
selection of volumes on the various subjects which are taught at the 
College, and a wide choice of general literature. Books may be taken 
home by members of the College. 

The government of the College is in the hands of a Council repre- 
sentative of teachers, students and outside bodies. This constitution 
which has not been seriously overhauled for many years, gives a strong 
preponderance of power to the teaching element; and in the view of 
some of us has resulted in a certain tendency to conservatism, though 
by no means of a reactionary character. As might be expected in a 
working men’s college the outlook of the members tends to be towards 
the left, more so than that of its governing body, and my own opinion 
is that this has caused a certain malaise which it would be to our 
advantage to eliminate by measures of liberalization. It is only fair to 
say that an attempt made to secure this some years ago did not meet 
with the support of all the student representatives on the Council. 

The College has certainly been fortunate in the choice of those who 
have held the posts of chief responsibility. The principals have been 
F. D. Maurice, Tom Hughes, Lord Avebury, A. V. Dicey, Sir C. P. 
Lucas, Sir Frederic Maurice (grandson of the founder), Sir Arnold 
Wilson, and now Sir Wilfred Greene, the Master of the Rolls. Most of 
these eminent men have played a real part in College affairs and 
have not been content to be ornamental figureheads. The burden of 
responsibility falls, however upon the vice-principal, and for this office 
we have secured a long line of able and devoted men, recruited some- 
times from the Civil Service, sometimes from the City, and sometimes 
from the Law. 

What is likely to be the future of the College? It has kept itself 
reasonably well abreast of the times, and there is no reason why it should 
not continue to make a solid contribution to adult education. As long 
as people are concerned less with technical proficiency than with the 
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stimulation and enrichment of the mind, less with formal classes 
under paid teachers than with the association of diverse personalities, 
less with a narrow specialization than with an all-round contact with 
the treasures of the past and present ages, they will continue to find a 
centre for their activities at the Working Men’s College. 


A Visual Propaganda Service 
H. L. BEALES 


YEAR ago I made several visits to the Swiss National Exhibition 
Ax Ziirich. Always I was drawn to the series of pavilions in which 
were displayed the salient features, historical and current, of the social 
and economic life of Switzerland. Like other ignoramuses I was 
quietly but firmly indoctrinated. I found myself acquiring without un- 
due pains the outline facts of Swiss demography, education, employ- 
ment, agriculture, military preparedness, industry, urbanisation, 
tuberculosis, poverty, alcoholism. . . . But I was acquiring more than a 
body of sifted information. I found that I had semi-consciously ac- 
quired an attitude to these phenomena. That attitude is best described 
as one of constructive patriotism. If I had been of Swiss nationality, I 
should, no doubt, have attained sharper definition of my opinions. I 
saw many people, for example, express indignation at the visual 
embtdiment of the statistics of alien intermarriage—it certainly was 
clear-cut, for the figure which represented the proportion that married 
Nazi Germans was put under a glass dome and carried not the Swiss flag 
but the swastika. There was plenty of experience in Nazi-ridden com- 
munities of the danger of even long-spooned supping with that particu- 
lar devil. But the striking thing was that the Swiss National Exhibition 
was concerned with the big things in Swiss national life—not with the 
elegant sporting tweeds of a piscatorial premier and other such irrele- 
vancies. It did not seem to be an embodiment of the interests and 
foibles of those whose mental and social horizon is bounded by the 
pages of our more expensive illustrated weeklies—there was nothing 
of the pluto-democracy about it, nor of the demo-plutocracy. . . . 

The distinction between propaganda and truth is not always clear. 
Facts, we say, speak for themselves. Facts are expressions of relation- 
ships. They have values. When selected, or sifted, they bear a special 
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meaning. They are truth and propaganda simultaneously. There are 
degrees of objectivity in their selection and presentation, obviously. 
Impartiality is a necessary, if rare, virtue. It is as rare as courage. 
Ministries of Information seem to lack courage and to fear truth. 
They want to propagate attitudes, enthusiasms without stimulating 
dangerous thoughts. The dismal failure of our English Ministry of 
Information is due to the absence of that faith in its own citizen body, 
and its own democratic ideals, which was so striking a feature at 
Ziirich. Imagine our sloppy home propaganda inspired by trust, not 
distrust, of common English men and women. . . . There have been 
two outstanding successes in public propaganda in recent years. One is 
the wall newspaper, which in Soviet Russia and Spain (and in English 
rail-strikes, too) served the public purpose without fuss or expense 
and with an inspiring efficiency that would simply embarrass our 
amateur-civil-service propagandists. The other was the National 
Exhibition as conceived by the Swiss, which not merely paid its way 
but was visited by the whole population several times over. 

I have often thought of the display of pictures and objects and three- 
dimensional statistics at Ziirich. Its purpose was that of national 
education. It aimed at the diffusion of useful knowledge about the 
national life of Switzerland, but it aimed thereat with the clear purpose 
of strengthening the national consciousness. It displayed weaknesses as 
well as strengths in Swiss life. It thus got credibility as well as cogency. 

I was fortunate in being able to ask questions of the right people as 
to the origin and planning of this impressive display of constructive 
patriotism. By the right people I mean those who could give the correct 
answers. We all know that even in democracies the spot-lights of 
honorific publicity tend to conceal rather than to reveal. I was not sur- 
prised, then, to find that the true begettors of this section of the 
National Exhibition were the educators, especially the adult educators, 
of Ziirich. It owed its origin and shape to Dr. H. Weilenmann, of the 
People’s High School, and others, who shared his belief in Swiss 
democracy. . . And, it is easy to reflect, there are among us those who 
can do the same sort of thing, with equal enthusiasm and effectiveness. 
If we can persuade the high-ups that it is worth while and will reflect 
credit upon them. This brief article is an appeal both for experiment 
in our propaganda methods and for an initiation process. Briefly, can 
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we make our propaganda both visual and ubiquitous? 

Propaganda for what? At the moment, I have in mind, mainly but 
not exclusively the national effort to win the war and establish a new 
and second phase of democracy. There ought to be far less distinction 
than there is between war propaganda and peace propaganda . . . but 
perhaps it will suffice to indicate our peace object. We spend nowadays 
some £/500,000,000 on a year’s social services. Yet people complain 
that they do not know where the money goes, or why they are, if 
direct beneficiaries, all too often treated as dirt by underling officials 
at the employment exchanges. People still make adolescent distinc- 
tions about, say, state-aided schools, wrapping some up in a 
muffling fog of snobbish exclusiveness and others in a fug of demo- 
cratic inclusiveness. There is room, that is, for permanent running 
propaganda on the social services. Such propaganda would not be dis- 
placed in war time. It would be amplified by association with the 
specific explanations of the war effort. ... But no one doubts that there 
are legitimate fields of propaganda. What is wanted is effectiveness. 

It is broadly true that we rely far too much upon the spoken and the 
printed word. The success of cheap illustrated papers, the ubiquity of 
the film and its tenacious hold on people, the expansion of pictorial 
advertising all indicate that there is no need to rely as much as we do 
upon purely verbal propaganda. Years ago the British Institute of 
Adult Education organised exhibitions of visual aids to learning. The 
time is ripe to follow that work up, and organize regular and systematic 
displays of material for particular propagandist and educational pur- 
poses. In London we are fortunate in possessing an example of the 
sort of thing that should be paralleled all over the country. At Charing 
Cross Underground Station small displays have been mounted for 
some years now, and they have been welcome to all sorts of people at 
lunch hours and other times. It is suggested that that sort of thing 
should be available all over the country and for a wide variety of pur- 
poses. Again, an illustration or two may be worth while. In war-time 
the B.B.C. finds it necessary to align its educational talks with the 
dominant demands of the national war effort. It puts on, say, an econo- 
mist to get private saving and spending, for example, conceived in 
national not personal terms. However well done, such talks could be 
more effective if people had visual embodiments before them of the 
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facts and tendencies the broadcaster has to stress. Is there, one may 
ask, any more difficult conception for the layman than that of the 
national income? Yet that conception is an essential pre-requisite to 
healthy spending and saving, and it would be “got across” far better 
by the double appeal, through eye and ear, than it is by the appeal to ear 
alone. Or take salvage. A display of photographs, large-scale graphs 
and so on would reinforce and give precision to the national appeal. 
Or Spitfires . . . or this or that. . . ‘Go to It’, rang out Mr. Morrison’s 
challenging command. I stood by a workman, as many of us must have 
done, when that stirring appeal had got on to the posters. ‘Go to 
what’? he said. ‘Why the hell don’t those blokes tell us what they mean’? 

Perhaps I may make an appeal. The Adult Educational movement 
of this country knows more about home propaganda than the Ministry 
of Information ever will know. Could it add to its voluntary burdens 
the initiation of a propaganda service in the localities where its strength 
is adequate? Could it set up joint-committees with the L.E.A.’s, or 
anybody else valid for the purpose, to organize visual propaganda ser- 
vices—in connexion, for example, with any forthcoming series of 
B.B.C. talks, or with particular branches of the war effort, or with the 
local administration of the educational and other social services? Could 
it find suitable places where such displays could be located so as to 
attract people to give them a few minutes? Could it find among the 
teachers, the parsons, the administrators, the trade union officials, the 
journalists . . . those with the visual eye and the public spirit adequate 
to the pioneer efforts and then to the regularizing of this sort of service? 

The British Institute has achieved a striking success in its scheme 
to bring art to the people. It demonstrated a need; it evoked an enthu- 
siasm; it created a mechanism; it elaborated and passed on a service. 
Perhaps it could organize a few pioneer efforts on similar lines? Any 
way, the thing is worth doing, whoever takes it up. 


Education Facilities for the Wounded 


A. CLOW FORD 


EVIEW of what possible educational facilities could be offered 
by the London Regional Committee to His Majesty’s Forces in 
that area early suggested that there would be a considerable oppor- 
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tunity among the wounded. It seemed clear that as soon as the period 
of active medical or surgical treatment was over the patient would 
begin to experience boredom whether the nature of his injury still con- 
fined him to bed or whether he was able to move about. It seemed 
possible to relieve this boredom and make the beginnings of an 
educational effort by organizing teams of “tutor-visitors” who would 
go into the hospitals to supply specific requests by the individual men. 
The supply and renewal of books, even of the lightest kind, would 
serve to revive interest, and it might well be that many of the patients 
would wish to take the opportunity of an enforced leisure to make 
acquaintance with a new study or brush up one of which they already 
knew something. There seemed also the possibility of creating an 
interest in such occupations as stamp collecting, rug-making, basket 
work and the like; and it seemed clear further that this relieving of bore- 
dom would imperceptibly merge into-the task of creating new interests 
or deepening already existing interests—of providing even completely 
new hobbies for those whose injuries imposed so serious a disability 
upon them as to necessitate their working out a new technique of liv- 
ing. It seemed indeed that there was a third stage to this work, viz., 
that among those whose disability was very serious the opportunity 
might be used to help them to adjust their minds towards what might 
be a very difficult task for them, viz.:—their return to civilian life so 
trained that their disability would be minimal both from the social and 
economic viewpoints. It seemed possible to find people who had the 
understanding to adapt themselves to the hospital routine, the gift of 
sympathy to create interests in the patients and a skill such as literary 
skill or the skill to draw and sketch or for handicraft. And such people 
could make hospital visiting a definitely valuable piece of educational 
work. 

Consideration of these aims suggested that they should be related 
to two other fields of work, to occupational therapy on the one hand 
and to rehabilitation on the other hand. Enquiry showed that the 
number of trained occupational therapists would be quite inadequate 
to deal with the probably very much greater than peace-time demand, 
and it soon became clear that the work of occupational therapy would 
overlap with the voluntary educational facilities proposed, that it might 
be possible, as it certainly seemed desirable, to train some of these volun- 
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tary workers as auxiliaries to the occupational therapists, so that the 
whole of the educational facilities contemplated would form a valuable 
work in association with te more technically remedial side. Such, work 
might be described as diversional qyork,cr better, stiil re-creative (atten- 
tion please to the hyphen). But some of the occupatignal therapists 
have felt that their work has, on the? wiiole, beer linjited. rather.too 
narrowly to the physical side and they welcome the proposed work of 
the Regional Committee not only as supplementary but also as com- 
plementary—filling in on the intellectual side what has already been 
developed on the manual side. In addition to being related to occupa- 
tional therapy it seemed further that this re-creative educational work 
should be related to rehabilitation in the sense that it might lead up to 
rehabilitation. Rehabilitation proper can take place only outside the 
hospital and constitutes so substantial a problem both in the numbers 
involved and the finance necessary and in the contacts that any re- 
habilitation scheme would have to make with industry, trade unions 
and so on, that nothing less than a special Government organization 
could deal with it adequately. Happily there is good reason to believe 
that the Government Departments concerned, the Ministry of Health 
and the Ministry of Pensions, are alive to the need. 

Some of the results of enquiries made by personal visits to institu- 
tions actually at work such as the Papworth Colony and the Cripples 
Training College at Leatherhead, and of interviews and correspond- 
ence with private persons and public officials may be summarized as 
follows:— 

1. The nation’s responsibility for the men is not discharged until they 
are returned to the army as fit for further service or until they are 
returned to civilian life with their disability reduced to a minimum. 

2. If the wounded men are really active in co-operating with those 
responsible for their medical and surgical treatment and if an adequate 
system of rehabilitation is set up it is legitimate to encourage the 
patients to regard their disability as something rather of a temporary 
nature—as something that in the great majority of cases can be sub- 
stantially overcome. 

3- The work that Regional Committees can undertake in this field is 
welcomed by the medical authorities, by the Government Depart- 
ments, and by the patients, and all those who engage in it may regard 
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themselves as undertaking educational work of real national import- 
ance. 


take this aa while specialist educationalist institutions can find 
technically qualifizd" peopie ‘who are very willing to help. 

5- The cost of the work, if undertaken on a professional basis or even 
on the scales laid down by the military authorities would be prohibitive 
but the payment of out-of-pocket expenses is appreciated and 
possible. 

Concurrently with the making of these enquiries (with the object of 
seeing the problem of educational facilities in its proper setting) actual 
work was begun in one hospital in the London area. At Shenley, a 
military hospital, where the Regional Committee was invited to act, the 
conditions seemed highly favourable for a beginning: the military 
medical authorities appreciated to the full what the supply of these 
educational facilities might mean to their patients, and all the con- 
siderable though minor difficulties were made short work of. The Army 
Educational Officer for the Eastern Command posted a sergeant to 
the hospital in order to act as liaison officer between the Regional 
Committee and the patients. Enquiry forms were distributed and each 
patient who was regarded by the medical authorities as likely to benefit 
filled in his form in consultation with the sergeant. The forms were 
then sent in to the Regional Committee who invited a suitable tutor- 
visitor to go to the hospital in response to each definite demand. 
Where the demand was not sufficiently specific an experienced educa- 
tionalist was sent out to help the patients concerned to formulate their 
ideas more specifically. The demand in fact immediately began with 
specific requests from some go patients. The variety as may be 
imagined was considerable but the great goodwill of the civilian 
educational bodies and of private individuals made it possible to 
supply them practically all. 

The kinds of work most frequently asked for were rug-making and 
light wood-work, chiefly fret-saw work; gardening has claimed a good 
many, and Shenley was fortunate in having both extensive gardens 
and an experienced horticulturist who was willing to give most of his 
time to training those who wished to take up gardening. It seems to be 
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important that all this work should have a real utility value if it is to 
fulfil its purpose and one of the best possible moves is to enlist in this 
work the “trade” members of the staffs, so that some of the patients 
may actually do work serviceable to the hospitals. The making of 
useful articles for the wards is an obvious move and successful attempts 
are already being made to sell some of the work which thus provides a 
source of supply for fresh material. Among the subjects with a more 
intellectual trend the strongest demand is for discussion groups on cur- 
rent affairs; travel and geography are frequently asked for, and music 
with the discussion of musical topics, with gramophone enonts as the 
physical basis, attracts a good many. 

On the whole it may be said that these plans are working satisfac- 
torily at Shenley largely because everybody concerned has met the 
difficulties with the greatest goodwill. But the difficulties are real, for 
medical or military reasons a patient may have his studies interrupted 
and without much notice being given, which is discouraging for the 
visiting-tutor. What is indeed an unexpected difficulty is that the 
patients often change their minds as to what they want to do. Perhaps 
it is in fact a good thing that the patients feel free to change their 
minds: it may be part of the educative process, but it does not make the 
organization easy. Another difficulty that may temporarily be serious 
is the need for funds to purchase material; but ultimately that difficulty 
with the aid of the Red Cross and other societies should disappear. It 
is important to stress the need for an Army Education Corps repre- 
sentative to be attached to each big hospital or to a group of small 
hospitals. The right man in this position is fundamental to success. Itis 
he who often can make the best first contacts with the patients, and if 
he has the necessary tact to work well with the various people in the 
hospitals he can greatly ease the work of the tutor-visitors and he forms 
the most important link between the hospital authorities, the patients 
and the Regional Committees. 

The general organization of this work also prove difficult; for not 
all the hospitals are under the same control. There are in the first place 
the military hospitals, and in the second place, but numerically far 
more important, are the Emergency Medical Service Hospitals, who 
admit not only military cases according to the specialisms of the medi- 
cal staff but also admit civilian war casualties, and it may be a little 
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embarrassing for the hospital authorities to have certain facilities for 
the military patients and not have those same facilities for their civilian 
patients. At present the cost of providing this service for military patients 
is being met from the Army Education funds, but if the same facilities 
are to be provided for civilian casualities then funds will have to be 
forthcoming from some other source; possibly the Ministry of Health 
would be willing to finance this work on the same basis as the army 
finances it for military personnel. 

A survey of the national field of hospital work suggests that there 
is a great deal to be done and that it will make a very heavy demand 
upon those responsible for organizing it, for the numbers of tutor- 
visitors on the plan adopted in the London area is very high 
relative to the number of students. Already in addition to Shenley, 
other hospitals are now making a beginning with work along these 
lines, and it may be that some of the most useful work will be done in 
the convalescent homes. The extent of the work will naturally depend 
upon the development of the military situation but it ought to be kept 
in mind even now that a good deal of the work will be wanted for a 
very considerable period after the war is ended. 


The Annual Conference Postponed 


The Annual Conference planned for the week-end of 
September 13th to 15th was called off in view of the 
incessant bombing of London. Members are asked to 
preserve the programme which was issued in the hope 
that it may become possible to hold the Conference 


later on. 
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The Perils of Literary ‘Appreciation’ 


L. GEOFFREY MARSH 


HAVE always been suspicious of teaching which tells me that 
something is excellent without explaining why. The ability to 
distinguish between good and bad in literature and in painting is too 
frequently taken to be an intuitive art, and in consequence much of 
our so-called cultural training is a fulsome bundle of cliché-ridden 
recommendations with neither a why nor a wherefore to introduce 
them. Inspirational criticism has come to mean that an attractive voice, 
a carefully poised emphasis, and a charming manner can put almost 
anything across and get away with it. People who attempt to tell 
others what is worth-while reading cannot make the assumption 
that the listeners already possess a critical awareness of literature, for 
if they did there would be no need to teach ‘literature’ at all. 

I think that the chief reason for this lack of systematic literary 
training is that literature has been thought of purely as the beer and 
pickles branch of secondary-school English. Here we can refresh our 
minds jaded from grammar and English composition. Here is some- 
thing we do not have to learn, for everybody can read, and reading is 
effortless. ‘No reading is worth while unless it is a pleasure,’ we are 
told, and so those who find the study of set books irksome, quoting 
in support of their case much cock-and-bull nonsense about personality 
and personal taste, would recommend a ubiquitous freedom of 
pleasurable reading, avoiding always the books and the passages 
which do not provide the enjoyment which is so essentiai to culture. 
What is forgotten, however, is that there must be a training for this 
enjoyment. There is no such person as an untutored aesthete, and the 
training for a true and full appreciation of literature is often an exceed- 
ingly difficult and wearisome discipline in which the ratio of under- 
standing and enjoyment is always constant. Whoever hear«| of anyone 
taking an instant liking to the Areopagitica? Who can understand 
Hardy’s landscapes until he has learned to identify them as characters 
in Hardy’s novels? To appreciate the sustained grandeur of Paradise 
Lost or the conflict of emotions in King Lear requires the taking of 
infinite pains. Reading Macaulay’s Essays can become a treasured 
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experience when his philosophical dicta are examined, doubted, 
tested and applauded. 

The kind of literary training I would envisage with adult classes 
would start from first-hand perceptions, in which the acknowledged 
testimony of the great critics that Shakespeare and Moliére are the gods 
of English and French literature would be tacitly ignored. That 
testimony presupposes a worship of false gods. Nothing must be taken 
for granted. For instance, has not too much been made of Dr. 
Johnson’s recommendation that ‘whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must 
give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison’. 

There has never been a more shattering refutation of this than the 
example of Dr. Johnson’s own prose style. Of course Dr. Johnson 
was right but why was he right? The answer can only come from a 
reasoned analytical examination of some passages from Addison. 
Take a passage from the Spectator for comparison with one from 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn Burial and the reader will be struck by an 
amazing difference in the choice and position of the words, the length 
and phrasing of the sentences, and the composition of the paragraph. 

‘God who can only destroy our souls, and hath assured our 
resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath directly promised 
no duration. Wherein there is so much chance that the boldest 

Expectants have found unhappy frustration; and to hold long 

subsistence seems but to escape in oblivion. But man is a noble 

animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnizing 

Nativities and Deaths, with equal lustre, nor omitting Ceremonies 

of bravery, in the infamy of his nature.’-—sIR THOMAS BROWNE. 

‘As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with my friend Sir 
Roger, we saw at a little distance from us a troop of gypsies. Upon 
the first discovery of them, my friend was in some doubt whether 
he should not exert the justice of the peace upon such a band of 
lawless vagrants; but not having his clerk with him, who is a neces- 
sary counsellor on these occasions, and fearing that his poultry 
might fare the worse for it, he let the thought drop, but at the same 
time gave me a particular account of the mischiefs they do in the 
country, in stealing people’s goods and spoiling their servants.’— 
ADDISON. 
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Browne’s prose is only ornamental. It has no place in what we should 
term useful writing. The passage quoted is best read aloud as an exer- 
cise in speech training. The fullness of the words and the rhythmic 
stamp of the phrases make up a stately pattern of sound which 
contrasts vividly with the quieter, easier flow of the Addison passage. 


What makes this great difference in style? Browne uses subordinate 
clauses and phrases as if their content were as important if not more 
important than the principal clause. Thus, in the first sentence, ‘God 
who can...’ ‘either of our bodies . . .’ occupy first place, the principal 
clause, which is much smaller, being placed at the end. This puts 
emphasis on subordinate clauses and gives the sentence unnatural 
poise, as though the reader were singing rather than speaking. In the 
last sentence, ‘Man is a noble animal’ is the only clause. The sentence 
is built up by a repetition of phrases in apposition to noble animal. 
Addison’s prose does not throw emphasis on subordinate clauses; 
it does not seek for effect by filling out the sentence with deep sounding 
phrases, placed in apposition. Analyse the first sentence and you may 
perceive how straightforward is its technique. 


By reason of their central position the subject and the predicate 
verb are the fulcrum of a well-balanced sentence. The contrast with 
the cumulative effect of the second sentence is striking since the many 
principal and subordinate ideas are expressed consecutively by a subtle 
variation of principal clause, subordinate clause and participial phrase. 


The student should go much deeper. He should tabulate his findings, 
examining the source of words used, estimating a writer’s propensity 
for words borrowed from Latin and Greek, or his love of simple 
Anglo-Saxon vernacular. If he wants to study the prose style of narra- 
tive and find out why some authors are masters of this style, he should 
for example count the number of finite verbs contained in the twenty- 
second chapter of the Invisible Man. ‘I /eft as the crowds diminished 
and prowled cautiously out,’ says the Invisible Man. A sentence of 
ten words of which three are finite verbs is a good indication of 
what mixture goes into the narrative pudding. 


The explorative student of English prose will venture much further 
than his daily leader articles, but to neglect them would be to miss 
much that is both good and bad in composition. Dissection reveals 
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weaknesses, catch phrases, meaningless jingles and the endless repeti- 
tion of topic sentences. To a discerning person Conrad’s view that 
‘Nobody has gained the vast applause of a crowd by a simple and clear 
exposition of vital facts’ must seem justified, unless in the obscurity 
of newspaper English sufficient evidence can be found to prove the 
contrary. It would seem that the task of leader article writing is divided 
between verbal repetition and discriminate synonym searching, an 
overbalance one way or the other resulting in either stereotype or 
pomposity. 

I had always been told that Swift was a master of English prose, 
but I never discovered why until I wrote out whole passages for 
intensive study. A curious and interesting parallel to this is in the 
example of Somerset Maugham who writes of Swift in his book 
The Summing Up—‘The strength and balance of his sentences are 
due to an exquisite taste. As I had done before I copied passages and 
then tried to write them out again from memory. I tried altering words 
or the order in which they were set. I found that the only possible 
words were those Swift had used and that the order in which he had 
placed them was the only possible order. It is an impeccable prose.’ 
Somerset Maugham has told how he studied his own prose style 
and always tried to write better. The student would do well to examine 
intensively the prose of The Summing Up to see how well Somerset 
Maugham has assimilated the clarity of his models and made of them 
something of his own. I cannot say more for fear of drawing upon 
myself the accusation that I am praising without foundation. Another 
example can be found in the late E. F. Benson who spent many hours 
in a close study of George Moore’s prose style which he preferred 
to that of Stevenson. In Mother, however, he wisely points out that 
instead of reading George Moore’s novels with the postulate that they 
were perfect, he began to form his own opinions about them, and if 
necessary revising his notions of perfection by their standard. 

If, then, the approach is to be made on the lines of students’ testi- 
mony, it is important that the first literary models should be selected 
for their value in relating the written word with action. Most adult 
students are more interested in sociological and political problems as 
revealed in literature than in passages of pure literary merit such as 
‘The Vision of Mirza’ or The ‘Essay on Roast Pork,’ and I have 
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therefore often found that Cobbett’s Political Register makes an excel- 
lent starting point because it satisfies the need for ‘purposeful’ reading 
which so many students regard as only worth while. Moreover, in 
the present deplorable state of affairs the study of persuasive extracts 
will serve the useful purpose of combating the evil effects of propa- 
ganda and of promoting the cause of clear thinking. How far studied 
reading may progress from persuasive literature to ‘pure’ literature 
will depend entirely on the time at the disposal of the student, for any 
attempt to avoid the intensive system of study will result in boredom 
rather than appreciation. I once asked a student why he read and his 
considered reply came, ‘First for enjoyment, secondly in the hope 
that some of it may stick’. With many people it is a faint hope to expect 
anything to stick unless they can be introduced to a system of mental 
chewing and digesting so that the real appeal of literature gets much 
deeper than the most easily reached feelings. 

In adult classes there is ample scope for original practical investi- 
gation of past and current literature and even in daily journalism, 
providing always that the student can be persuaded that the hours 
spent in the examination of minute and seemingly irrelevant detail 
are not disproportionate to the net gain. The harm done to much 
literary study is often caused by giving the student the feeling that he 
is not making any new contribution, however slight, to the study of 
the arts, instead of which a hint of research can overcome much 
prejudice against ‘literature’. Even Mr. H. V. Morton protested that 
if he were working at a machine all day nothing would induce him to 
attend a class in English literature in the evening, although the reason 
for this may be a Freudian disinclination to submerge passively during 
the blessed respite of leisure time merely for the sake of improvement. 

May I instance one example in which a few students did some 
most profitable and enjoyable research. I was leading a discussion on 
dictionaries and happened to quote Mr. A. P. Herbert’s very contro- 
versial belief that dictionaries are pusillanimous works preferring 
feebly to record what has been done than to say what ought to be 
done. As the whole science of language depends not on the dicta of 
pedagogues or on the rules of philology, but on usage, it follows that 
‘what ought to be done’ is dependent on ‘what is’. The word ‘wit’ 
was discussed, a number of students stoutly protesting that the word 
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should not be used in reference to acting, the ballet or painting. 
It is curious that most people cannot resist an attempt to pass final 
judgment on the correct use of certain words, whereas a peep at the 
tremendous scholarship of the New English Dictionary would 
confound them with their own audacity at venturing any opinion at 
all. I was prepared to accept the testimony of a number of varied 
examples drawn from past and contemporary sources, from news- 
papers, from public speeches and from responsible conversation in 
which the word was used outside its usual scope. I was agreeably 
surprised when several months later two of the students showed me 
the results of their own first-hand research, an amazing collection of 
material arranged and classified in relation to shades of meaning, 
degree and illustration. I do not question that this experience, in 
focusing the activity at one point, was exceedingly valuable. The 
haphazard, shifting interest which characterizes so much adult 
work is an indication that the focusing point is neglected. At the same 
time the student must gain the wider vision which proceeds from 
correlating his particular activity with all activity. 

Whether the ‘research’ becomes an integral part of literary apprecia- 
tion depends to a large extent upon the kind of research undertaken, 
the method of its execution and the guidance of the teacher. Enough 
contempt has been poured on the countless volumes of parasitic 
conjecture like the girlhood of Shakespeare’s heroines, without my 
dwelling on the danger of misapplied energy. The result of the research 
should in itself be sufficient to warrant the effort required and that 
should determine the choice of subject. We do not translate Latin 
eclogues into English prose, solve The Times crossword puzzle or 
play chess simply for mental exercise, but because these activities 
make their own appeal independent of any so-called aim. Any activity, 
then, must rely on its own merits and not on what it is expected to 
do for the mind in the larger field of literary appreciation. 


The Idyll Restrained 
PROFESSOR A. W. ASHBY 


HE economic and social climber from the working classes 
usually spends a lifetime turning a morality into material gains, 
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while numerous successful capitalists want to spend the fag-end of life 
turning material gains into a morality. It was probably fortunate for 
humanity that Fred Kitchen* never really set out to fulfil a youthful 
ambition to become a farmer, for if he had he would have spent a life- 
time turning a morality into capital, or he would have failed, and in 
either case we would have lost something of the cultivated spirit which 
is now his. Here is the story of orphanhood on a large estate, of village 
school and early work on farms before machinery ousted the horse 
and cows supplanted crops, of navvying, of working on a coking 
plant in a model mining village, of a milk-round in Sheffield, and 
finally of return to the byres. 

The book seems to have been widely reviewed, quoted, and praised 
but as this treatment has been well within its deserts it is also to be 
hoped that publicity brought good sales. As a personal interpretation 
of the author’s life—and more or less the work-time life of many 
fellows—from what appears to be a deliberately selected and restricted 
angle it could scarcely be improved. The first half, in which there 
seems to be less selection, is particularly satisfying. Those who are 
far more competent than I have praised the style, but I can add my 
endorsement. The general form and style are beautifully fitted to con- 
vey the intended interpretation of certain outward events in Kitchen’s 
life, but it seems to me that anyone who took the book as a record of 
his psychological development might be widely misled. 

In any case the record is highly individual for while the same sort of 
events happened to many of his contemporaries, some to all of them, 
characters were carved in different ways not only by these events but 
by others. Here is a summary which does not seem unfair: Kitchen 
has never starved; he worked hard but never too hard; he has thought 
a good deal but not too deeply; he was one who would stand up for 
normal working conditions without saying much to the boss; beyond a 
little ineffective poaching there is no sign of breach of convention or 
of social rebellion; sin never comes into view; yet apparently he never 
had any deep religious experience and has no strong religious attach- 
ments. He has enjoyed his work, chiefly on farms, and in literature 
and the contemplation of human foibles not too unpleasant he has 


* Brother to the Ox. Fred Kitchen’s autobiography of a Farm Labourer. J. M. 
Dent & S<.28. 10s. 6d. net. 
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found compensations for life’s pains. The appearance of only faint 
clouds of tragedy is understandable but few lives of sensitive people 
are ever lived at quite the equable level maintained by this record. 

No doubt Kitchen is a good fellow to live with, partly because he 
has a genius for forgetting those things which from the pragmatic 
point of view are better forgotten. That is the essential character of 
this book; it is life remembered in tranquillity. 

It is not necessary, even in a democracy, that every member of 
society be an active citizen. But it is a revelation to find a man in 
Kitchen’s class, of his intelligence and sensitivity, so ignorant of, so 
untouched by, the social conditions and movements of his time. 
Throughout his life he has been so unaware of social provisions that 
he has probably suffered more than he need: in any case he does not 
appear to have made any struggle to use social provisions even when he 
felt the pinch of their failure. There is. very little of social interpretation 
of economic conditions or changes and such as may be found is invari- 
ably poor. But when Kitchen says that the standard of living of farm 
workers has not improved he is either speaking of a very special 
experience or, much more likely, merely from the nostalgia of age. 
His testimony is entirely outweighed by that of his non-literate con- 
temporaries, to say nothing of the testimony of social records. On the 
other hand there are approaches to interpretations of social conditions 
on the psychological side which are useful so far as they go. Kitchen is 
generous in his tribute to the W.E.A. but it would be extremely 
interesting to know what he has learned in his associations in adult 
education and whether he could have written this book before 1933 
when he made first contact. I suspect that he could at least have 
written a good book, possibly from some points of view a better one, 
and that one thing he has learned is to select and trim his thoughts 
according to a convention. If so, the learning has been most successful. 

To Kitchen’s story of the coming and going of the milk boys on a 
Yorkshire farm may be added one of last winter’s epidemic of influ- 
enza. On a farm employing several cowmen, they had been going 
down one by one. One morning the boss remarked to the second, who 
was then in charge: ‘George down now?’ and then with a sneer, “You 
fellows remind me of the ten little nigger boys’. The retort came 
sharply, ‘Aye, master, but don’t forget the end—and then there were 
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none’. That is a spark of one of the fires which are missing from 
Kitchen’s book. We are told that Mrs. Kitchen also has literary tastes. 
When we get her book we shall probably get nearer the experiences of a 
whole life. 

Undoubtedly this is a book which everyone interested in the 
countryside and the countryman should read. Though I think it suffers 
from suppression I have not found any of the active use of false senti- 
ment which is the bane of so many books on the life of the country- 
man. The voice is authentic and firm though it is used mainly for 
comfortable words. 


A Vision of Sanity 
PROFESSOR F. A. CAVENAGH 


MAN AND SOCIETY IN AN AGE OF RECONSTRUCTION by Karl Mannheim 
(Kegan Paul) 16s. 6d. net. 


THERE are moments in reading this book when one feels like stout Cortez; 
but for the most part visibility is poor. Through a fog of abstractions, 
technical terms, and repetitions a new planet occasionally swims into one’s 
ken—a planet on which sanity has been restored through Planning. In 
plain language, this is a vitally important work; were it better written it 
would be a great work. It falls short of greatness partly because the author, 
as he himself admits, ‘is only groping his way to the understanding of some 
of the present changes in our society’, and partly through lack of literary 
style. But it would be ungrateful to emphasize the defects of so original 
and stimulating a book; they are mentioned rather to guard the reader 
against being put off at first sight. It is quite essential that every serious 
student of sociology should persevere until he has grasped the main prin- 
ciples of Professor Mannheim’s doctrine. 

Put very briefly, and doubtless with some distortion, these are (1) that 
‘mass society’ (i.e., the huge agglomerations of people in the modern 
industrialized world), requires an entirely new type of management. 
Laissez-faire will no longer suffice. For a period it was apparently successful, 
though economically it was a means of enabling the individual to pile up 
money without thought of his employees, and intellectually (to use the 
schoolboy howler) it was lazy fare. ‘Leave them alone and they will come 
home’ may do for the world of Bo-peep; in the real world they bring behind 
them many ills—and nowadays they don’t even bring their tails. Thus 
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we are in the throes of the transition from /aissez-faire to a planned society. 

(2) We are also in transition from ‘a democracy of the few to a mass 
society’. This process is evident enough in England to-day. The ‘National’ 
Government with which we started the war was very incompletely demo- 
cratic; even now that it has been extended we cling to the privileged few. 
But it is as certain as anything can be in this uncertain world that before we 
are through with the war democracy must widen its basis or perish; still 
more true is it of the brave new world that is to follow the war. 

(3) We are moreover being affected by changes in ‘social techniques’, 
by which Professor Mannheim means all those trends in industry, economics, 
psychology, education, even in war, which are unobtrusively revolutionizing 
life in all countries. Unobtrusively, because the specialists work each in his 
own compartment and cannot see the wood for the trees. But under planning 
these techniques will be not only perfected but also reviewed from above, 
so that each may serve best the common good. 

The sickness of modern society is thus universal; it is not confined to 
any country, though its incidence and its symptoms vary, as do the at- 
tempted remedies. Totalitarianism is one solution; for it has in its repulsive 
way solved certain difficulties, if only for the time being. Professor Mann- 
heim with his first-hand knowledge of both systems is able to appreciate 
the good and bad features of Nazism and British democracy; but while one 
carries the seeds of its own destruction, the other, given wisdom, may save 
mankind. In this wide sweep of vision the war appears as an episode in 
a vast transformation that so far has only reached the preliminary stage— 
the collapse of the old order. How it will work out nobody can say; but there 
is the chance that we may take what Mannheim believes to be the only 
path of salvation, planning, but planning so devised as to preserve freedom, 
even to create greater freedom, in a genuinely democratic society. ‘The 
democracies have not yet found a formula to determine which aspects of 
the social process can be controlled by regulation, and the dictatorships 
cannot see that interfering with everything is not planning. For planning 
can only have a positive value if it is based on the creative tendencies in 
society; i.e., if it controls living forces without suppressing them.’ 

This new sort of planning cannot be shortly or precisely described. It means 
the regulation of life by means of all possible knowledge and inventions— 
the ‘social techniques’ already mentioned. Mannheim distinguishes three 
stages in human thinking. The first is discovery by chance, by trial and error; 
the second, which he calls (not very happily) invention, involves conscious 
control, but is concerned with isolated events. Lastly comes planning, in 
which all institutions are embraced and their reforms co-ordinated, and by 
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which moreover human nature is transformed in accordance with the type of 
society desired. His meaning may perhaps be made clearer by a homely 
illustration. In the development of adult education in England the sporadic 
beginnings (e.g. James Stuart’s extension lectures) may stand for ‘dis- 
covery’; the more formal classes governed by Board of Education regula- 
tions for ‘invention’; whilst planning involves the tendency now apparent 
to envisage adult education in far more varied forms, and to examine both 
its sociological effects on the consumer (cf. Learn and Live) and its place 
and value in national life. 

One question has doubtless arisen in the reader’s mind: it is asked by 
Mannheim: ‘We have progressed so far as to be able to plan society and even 
plan man himself. Who plans those who are to do the planning?’ The answer, 
so far as he gives one, is that society will be planned by the dominant existing 
groups. “The planners can recruit themselves only from already existing 
groups. Everything will, therefore, depend on which of these groups with 
their existing outlooks will produce the energy, the decisiveness, and the 
capacity to master the vast social machinery of modern life’. Yet in spite of 
all the safeguards that Mannheim proposes, the prospect is not altogether 
reassuring. Even if the dominant group has been so educated or conditioned 
as to escape the dangers of mass emotion, even though it be directed by 
philosopher (or rather sociologist-) kings, there can be no absolute guarantee 
that these immense powers, by their nature far greater than any previously 
conceived, will not be abused. Mannheim certainly does not ignore the 
danger; rather, he takes the line that, the danger being admitted, planning 
offers the only possible hope for lifting mankind out of the present chaos. 
He believes indeed that planning will produce a new and more fruitful kind 
of freedom, suited to the stage that man will have reached. For, as he shows 
in his last chapter, freedom cannot be defined in general, but must be thought 
of in connection with a particular society at a particular level of develop- 
ment. A comparison of this chapter with John Stuart Mill On Liberty 
admirably brings out the difference between Mannheim’s outlook and that 
of Victorian liberalism. 

A scanty review does no justice to this wise and profound book. Like 
many another pioneering work it will doubtless serve as a quarry for lesser 
men to hew ideas from; it can safely be predicted that Mannheim’s thought 
will permeate political science during the next few years. 

It should be added that the professional student will value the 70-page 
bibliography; though, as the author points out, this is ‘purely personal: it 
neither aims at completion, nor does it claim to give the best possible 
selection’. 
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Plans for a New Order 
BARBARA WOOTTON 


A FEDERATION FOR WESTERN EUROPE by W. Ivor Jennings (Cambridge 
Press) 35. 6d. 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF A DURABLE PEACE by J. E. Meade (Allen & Unwin) 
6s. 
HERE are two gallant attempts to plan for the world of the future. Dr. 
Jennings’ project has the precision to be expected from a lawyer. He, at 
least, is exempt from the charge of woolliness sometimes thrown at advocates 
of European federation. In this book he offers a draft constitution for a 
democratic Western European Federation, discussing it clause by clause him- 
self, and inviting the criticism of others. The work would be remarkable if 
judged simply as a piece of writing. There is not a redundantsentence init. 

Dr. Jennings comes down in favour of a parliamentary, rather than a 
presidential form of government on the American model. He provides for 
two chambers, not so much as a matter of principle, as on the ground that 
representation by states is a concession to national feeling, which will be 
necessary to purchase the adherence of the nations whom he wishes to 
federate. On the question of colonial administration, his attitude is relatively 
cautious. He points out that while direct federal administration of non-self- 
governing territories is very attractive in theory, in practice it raises all 
manner of difficulties. Dr. Jennings therefore takes the view that, as long 
as empires last the better way will be to allow them to remain under the 
government of individual states within the federation, but subject to the 
supervision of a Federal Trade Colonial Commission, which is to have 
powers resembling, but much exceeding, those of the League Mandates 
Commission. Finally, he is at very great pains to provide for the inclusion 
within his federation both of states whose economies are predominantly 
liberal, and of those which affect comprehensive socialist planning. 

This last problem looms large also in the mind of Mr. Meade. Mr. 
Meade’s work is both more technical than Dr. Jennings’, and at the same 
time more general. It is more technical in that it will not be easily read by 
those who are quite unfamiliar with the language and the ways of thought of 
professional economists. It is more general, in that the author does not com- 
mit himself to the precise form of the international organization which he 
envisages. He is trying to lay down principles which will be useful for the 
guidance either of a revised League or Confederation or of a closer Federal 
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Mr. Meade approaches his problem by asking what ought to be done 
about currency, trade, capital and population movements, raw materials and 
colonies. His governing principles seem to be, first, a bias in favour of 
economic liberalism and, second, the desire, already mentioned, not to ex- 
clude more highly planned economies from his international organization. 
His liberal bias occasionally leads him into the fallacy, so common amongst 
economists, of identifying the ideal competitive market with the actual 
markets of the real world. In stating his general case, he is always careful to 
explain that market results are only good guides under competitive condi- 
tions. But presently he is using this argument as a defence for free trade— 
that is, for non-interference with the actual results of actual markets in what 
is now an extremely uncompetitive world. 

At the same time Mr. Meade is far too much a man of the world to allow 
his vision to be restricted to the pages of an academic textbook. Hence his 
second principle. Recognition of the inevitability of a considerable measure 
of planning, and willingness to provide for this, makes him prepared to 
forgo complete currency unification. He will also allow a socialistically 
minded member-state to establish a national monopoly of external trade, 
though he insists that this monopoly must itself follow market principles 
and not its own discretion. Similarly with capital investment, he would allow 
his socialist state to invest capital outside its own borders, provided that, in 
doing so, it was guided by relative rates of profit at home and abroad. The 
converse, and extremely difficult, question of the position of non-socialist 
states wishing to make investments within the socialist frontiers is not 
tackled. In general, however, Mr. Meade has blazed an extremely valuable 
trail. The fact that Hitler’s armies have considerably diminished the imme- 
diate topical relevance of both his book and of Dr. Jennings’ is no reason 
why they should be disregarded. Some day, somehow, the problems with 
which they grapple will have to be solved. 


The Food Problem 
F. LE GROS CLARK 


FEEDING THE NATION IN PEACE AND WAR by George Walworth, M.A. (George 
Allen & Unwin) 18s. 


IT MAY be a coincidence; it is surely a matter for satisfaction that in the 

last year or so three important and very conclusive books on the great 

Food Problem have been published. One feels that between them they sum 

up the work of an epoch; and it is possible also to feel that, had these books 
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not been written when they were, they might never have been written. 
I say this, because the material of which they are composed is scattered 
otherwise in such a welter of blue books, memoranda, and periodicals that 
only solid and leisured research could have brought it thus together. 

Beside the book under review, I refer to Prof. J. C. Drummond’s The 
Englishman’s Food and C. Smith’s Britain’s Food Supplies in Peace and War. 
It may be that we face a new epoch. It is certainly true that in reading not 
only Drummond’s book (which is of course a detailed study of social history) 
but even the other two volumes, one has occasionally the sense of investi- 
gating problems of historic interest. That is of little consequence. If the 
people, who were responsible for our food and agricultural policy in the 
last twenty years, are again given the task of dealing with a peace-time 
production and distribution, then most assuredly they will attempt to solve 
their problems in much the same way as that described by Mr. Walworth. 
He launches without delay into his argument. He carries his reader rapidly 
through the period from the early century to the close of the 1914-18 war; 
and having thus provided a background, he proceeds to analyse in detail 
the whole story of inquiries, regulations and marketing boards that cover 
the period between the two wars. With the opening months of the present 
war he closes his narrative. Is this of value? If we are to decide how the 
problems of the people’s food are to be tackled in the future, it is of extreme 
value that we should know precisely how they were mishandled in the 
immediate past. The complexity of the solutions sought, in great measure, 
reveal the complexity of the problems themselves; and of the complexity 
of these problems no one, who wishes to set the world right, can afford 
to“foster a doubt. 

For they are complex; and, as I think Mr. Walworth makes clear, it is 
not the fact of regulations and Boards that we should condemn, but the 
incompleteness and one-sided character of these Boards. The whole period 
is an inconclusive one. It was punctuated with valuable reports, from which 
the right conclusions were never drawn or embodied in apt legislation; 
there were interesting experiments in distribution, that either remained 
experimental or were applied in a half-hearted manner; there were schemes 
that had to be amended and re-amended, or that had to be stretched or 
lopped to suit the interests of a single section of the community, or that were 
frankly intended to limit production. At the base of the problem lies on the 
one side the farming population with its demand for the control of primary 
prices, and on the other side the unquestionably limited purchasing power 
of a large percentage of consumers. Into the nature of these two aspects 
of the problem Mr. Walworth does not penetrate very far. He is concerned 
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rather to record events in their order and to direct us to the proper organiza- 
tion of our food supplies. Yet the fundamental question is there; and the 
need for ‘planning’ of the processes of production and distribution to meet 
demand is the ultimate idea behind the whole work he has undertaken. 

This is not a book for leisure reading; in the nature of things it could 
scarcely be. It is a book for those who are visionaries enough to realize that 
no man can serve the people, who is not prepared to master the technique 
of this service. The growing public that sees in the problem of the people’s 
food one of the major problems of our generation will follow Mr. Walworth 
with profound satisfaction, as a research worker who has himself done them 
a basic service—that of providing them with a guide to their subject in one 
of its most difficult aspects. Since a survey of the whole field covered is 
quite impossible in a brief review, let us conclude with a few comments on 
the writer’s handling of immediate issues of our war economy. 

Examining with Mr Walworth the first few months of this war, we see 
large-scale pre-war preparations followed by confusion and a deal of quiet 
jockeying for positions of advantage. “Towards the end of 1939 the real 
food problem came to light. It was not the problem of feeding the nation 
but the problem of fixing prices at levels to suit everybody except the con- 
sumer.’ The fixing of standstill prices through Government control was 
doubtless in some form necessary; but, says our author, ‘even at this stage, 
it was apparent that the prices of competitive imported commodities had 
generally been raised near to the corresponding prices of home-produced 
foods. The Government held imported stocks and so really became an early 
war profiteer’. 

Observing the early errors of food control, we do not imagine that the 
Government is continuing to make the same mistakes. Mr. Walworth would 
not suggest that. He is concerned only to record and he records fairly. 
He quotes, for example, the following contradictory pieces of propaganda 
as issued by the Ministry or with the Ministry’s connivance in the early 
months—‘There were adequate supplies of food in the country’, “The 
public should endeavour to halve its purchases of food in the interests of 
conserving supplies’, “The public should spend freely to keep trade moving’, 
‘The public should save to help the country win the war’. I wish Mr. 
Walworth had expanded his sections on the theory of rationing and the 
problems of monopoly control. Here at least he would have been on firm 
theoretical ground; I recommend the reader to supplement his chapter by 
a consideration of the parallel section in Mr. Smith’s book. More might 
have been said by Mr. Walworth about the effects and the likely effects of 
war-time control upon the Co-operative Movement, with whose activities 
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he is so greatly concerned. Shall we see, for instance, a development of the 
‘block distribution’ of milk, bread, etc., in such a way as to discriminate 
against the expansive powers of the Co-operatives? Shall we see an attempt 
to eliminate the dividend on certain commodities? How will the Co-opera- 
tives be affected by the fact that they have no real representation in the 
Food Ministry, whereas their rivals possess here considerable and dominating 
positions? Problems such as these concern all of us; and we may trust that 
Mr. Walworth will soon follow up this present survey with a briefer exam- 
ination of the true inner meaning of war food control upon the future of 
our country. 


Reviews 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE VERSAILLES by W. NV. Medlicott (Methuen) 8s.6d. 
MEDITERRANEAN PROBLEMS by Gordon East (Nelson) 2s. 6d. 

SOLDIERS spend their time preparing for the last war; statesmen spend 
theirs preparing for the last peace. 

It is painful to be anything but flippant about British foreign policy since 
Versailles; the whole story is one of opportunities lost, undertakings unful- 
filled, situations not grasped until they had ceased to exist. It is a chapter 
not of accidents but of errors. We read of Conservative Ministers thinking 
in terms of a Western Locarno, though as early as 1919 the Comte de Saint- 
Aulaire told Curzon that a western guarantee ‘would not cover us against 
a Polish Sadowa, which, for Germany, would be the best preparation for 
another Sedan’; we read of Labour Ministers thinking in terms of political 
modifications when the main problem was the world economic crisis which 
was impending when they took office in 1929. And public opinion has been 
even more blind than the statesmen, though possibly with more excuse. 
Faith in the League drew a rosy red-herring of wish-fulfilment across the 
trail of political thought. The British public could not believe that anyone 
would think anything worth fighting about; in Mr. Medlicott’s words, ‘on 
the whole it was difficult to avoid the conviction that peace abroad could 
be adequately guaranteed by sufficient good-will among Englishmen.’ No 
one seemed to realize that if the League were to be effective in preventing 
war, more armaments would be necessary instead of less. In the Peace 
Ballot of 1935 there was a ten-million majority for reducing armaments, 
while nearly seven million signatories were in favour of military 
sanctions. Even in 1938, the Parliamentary Labour Party voted against 
rearmament proposals while insisting on a strong League and no concessions 
to Dictators. 

We can blame our leaders for lack of courage—blame Mr. Lloyd George 
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for not saying that the treaty of Versailles could never work, blame Mr. 
Baldwin for not insisting that without a very strong Britain there could 
be no League, blame Mr. Chamberlain for not warning the Czechs at the 
outset that Britain was too weak to help them, blame Mr. MacDonald for 
being Mr. MacDonald; but in the last instance the blame must lie with 
ourselves, and especially with those of us who have had some education 
as adults and ought to have known better. We forgot that all politics are 
power politics. 

In reality there were two alternatives before us after the last war: either 
to admit that Britain could no longer keep her position as a World Power, 
or to determine to keep that position on a new basis. The first view, if 
accepted, would have meant withdrawing from imperial commitments, 
concentrating on armament for home defence alone, producing at home as 
many essential foodstuffs as possible—in a word, it would have meant 
becoming a Sweden. The Swedes had been happier without their Empire 
than they had ever been with it, but one may imagine that the British public 
would not have been easily reconciled to that view. The other alternative 
would have meant establishing such a high decree of social justice and 
equalitarian democracy at home and in our colonies that men of good-will 
the world over could have been convinced that the Pax Britannica stood 
for something very different from capitalism and plutodemocracy. British 
sea-power and British money-power after 1914 were never strong enough 
to hold the world in fee as they had been before; a new basis was necessary, 
and words spun at Geneva were not enough. 

Mr. Medlicott does not permit himself such random speculation. He sets 
out to give a straightforward account of our foreign problems, policies 
and negotiations. Three hundred pages is a difficult length for a task of this 
kind, which needs either the elbow-room of the Chatham House Surveys 
or the straight-waistcoat of Dr. Gooch’s Historical Association pamphlet. 
Mr. Medlicott seems to have felt the difficulty most at the outset, for his 
first chapter is the least satisfactory; readers should begin with the second, 
an excellent account of the Washington Conference: ‘We may sum up 
the results of the conference by saying that Great Britain secured a perma- 
nent strengthening of friendship with the United States at the expense of 
a permanent weakening of her position in the Far East.’ 

Every reader will have his private quarrels with a book of this kind (my 
own complaints are that Mr. Medlicott does not make enough of the Anglo- 
German Naval Pact of 1935 as a factor in the deterioration of our relations 
with France, and that he is over-critical, on insufficient evidence, of Soviet 
policy during the first quarters of last year). But few will not be grateful to 
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Mr. Medlicott for his freedom from partisanship and for the tartness of his 
style. 

Beginners will find difficulty with Mr. Medlicott’s book, but they should 
find none at all with Mr. East’s. He approaches the Mediterranean as if his 
readers knew nothing about it, and before they finish the book most of them 
will agree that he was right. The approach is that of a geographer—maps 
(there are fifty-four of them) rather than chaps—and none could be better 
for the amateur strategist which this war has made of us all. Mr. East 
describes the factors involved, human, economic and aero-naval, and in the 
light of these discusses the problems that arise for Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Spain. It is an intensely topical book, yet one which, I imagine, 
will not quickly date. Mediterranean Problems is as good as Barbara Ward’s 
International Share-Out, and a great deal better produced than that earlier 
Discussion Book. The autumn’s adult classes will be grateful to Mr. East. 

J- HAMPDEN JACKSON 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SERVICES. A Report prepared for the Fabian Society 

by Polly Hill (George Routledge & Sons, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 
IN introducing this report on the unemployment services Miss Hill makes 
it clear that her main purpose is to suggest changes which should be made 
in the unemployment insurance scheme and the Unemployment Assistance 
Board in a Labour Government’s next term of office. She points out that the 
study is only incidentally descriptive, and that she is concerned with the 
obviously unsatisfactory aspects of the unemployment services, leaving the 
relatively satisfactory features undiscussed. Even so, her study has a wide 
rapge, and the reader is left with a good grasp of the main features of the 
dual system of assistance. 

Miss Hill goes straight to the attack by considering the standard of living 
of the unemployed, and she marshals her facts to show that ‘it is only rarely 
that an unemployed man receives sufficient from either the unemployment 
insurance scheme or the Unemployment Assistance Board to meet his 
minimum needs’. The necessity of increasing benefits is shown to be urgent, 
and it is recommended that the first instalment of this increase should come 
through raising the child dependant’s rate. Family allowances would hasten 
the process by removing ‘the overlap of benefit on wages.’ What used to be 
referred to with anxious solicitude as ‘the principle of less eligibility’ need 
not, in Miss Hill’s opinion, be taken too seriously. 

No one who has any knowledge of the working of the Unemployment 
Act would deny the force of the criticism of the variation in administrative 
interpretation from one area to another. Even more serious is the practical 
exclusion under the Act of certain categories of unemployed who, by the nature 
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of their previous employment, are outside the scope of insurance or unem- 
ployment assistance. It is suggested that any unemployed man capable of 
and available for work, should, by his very application for assistance, be 
assumed to have entered the wage-earning class, and be dealt with by the 
Board. There would of course have to be safeguards concerning the type of 
work for which he is ‘available.’ 

One of the most difficult problems facing the U.A.B. is to decide how far it 
is its function to subsidize or provide services which a local authority fails 
to provide under its permissive powers. Miss Hill urges that at the least the 
Board should be consistent in regarding as evidence of ‘special circum- 
stances’, the absence of a minimum standard of assistance from other social 
services. 

There are some trenchant criticisms of the responsibilities and embarrass- 
ments of the Insurance Statutory Committee, and some discussion of the 
arguments for and against the improvement of the position of women 
relative to men in the insurance scheme. Discrimination under the Anomalies 
(Married Women) Order is denounced. 

Perhaps the most challenging section is that advocating a personal means 
test, applying to the applicant and those dependants in respect of whom an 
addition is made to the allowance, to replace the household means test. 
It is recommended that the procedure should normally be a mere declaration 
of income, not involving home investigation. 

There have been further changes in the unemployment services since 
Miss Hill wrote, and the functions of the Assistance Board have widened, 
but the author set out to consider ‘one of the changing factors in a period 
of general change’, and her report is a valuable guide in these days of 
transition. It is well documented, and there is evidence throughout of a 
careful study of recent surveys, reports and memoranda, supplemented by 
information specially supplied by Local Government officers and others 
directly involved in the practical application of the Acts. 

MADELINE ROOFF 


THE TRODDEN ROAD by Albert Mansbridge, C.H. (Dent) 15. 

THE title of this book might serve as a crossword clue for “The Beaten Track’, 
but, as is not uncommon in crosswords, the two expressions are widely 
different. The author has doubtless tried to carry on the idea of education as 
a ‘Highway’ which he evolved in the early days of the W.E.A. and to picture 
his life as a journey, along with great numbers of his fellow-men of all classes 
and creeds and of every range of ability, to the City of Dreams come true. 
The road is endless but as Hazlitt says ‘it is better to travel than to arrive’ 
and the great thing is to travel cheerfully and in company. 
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The book falls into three parts. The first section consists of an auto- 
biography the second, entitled Inspiration, is a series of fourteen sketches of 
men and women whom the author has known intimately. These include 
Bishop Gore, Lord Haldane, Sir Robert Morant, Margaret Macmillan, Pro- 
fessor Turner, Robert Bridges, Reuben George, Alfred Williams and Prin- 
cipal Childs. These sketches supplement the biography and tell the reader as 
much about the author inferentially as they do about their subjects. The third 
section is a ‘credo’ explaining Mansbridge’s fundamental beliefs on religion 
and education and giving his reflections on the present state of England and 
the future. This may not be read with the same keen interest as the first two 
sections, but it is very characteristic of the author and cannot be overlooked 
when the time comes to estimate the background of his influence. 

In a brief review it is only possible to refer to the first section in any detail. 
Mansbridge was the son of working-class parents; his father was a carpenter, 
his mother was of Welsh and Highland Scottish descent. Probably he owes to 
his parents the combination of executive power with a strong sense of 
mysticism which has enabled him to see visions and to bring some of them to 
realization. At a very early age he came to London where he attended ele- 
mentary schools, and for two years a secondary school, which he left at 
fourteen to start work as a junior clerk. The rest of his education he secured 
for himself through evening classes, University Extension lectures, the Co- 
operative Movement and the Church of England. At eighteen he was a 
licensed lay reader and editor of a small paper; and a year or two later he 
began to teach Industrial History to Co-operators and commercial subjects 
to classes under the London School Board. 

In 1899 the idea of attempting to revive the old alliance between 
Labour and Learning began to take definite shape in his mind, and was first 
revealed in a speech to the Co-operative Congress. One of his audience said 
he had aimed at the moon and hit a haystack, but he was not deterred by 
criticism and he has always had the capacity to profit by experience. He 
realized that the support of the Trade Union Movement, which had no direct 
educational tradition, was essential to success. The South African War broke 
out in the autumn of the same year and it was not until three years later that 
the project could be carried further. 

It must be left to a future historian to explain why the moment was 
particularly opportune. A generation of elementary education had enabled 
the majority of the population to read and write, political controversy over a 
question affecting every household was raging throughout the country, the 
long reign of the Conservative Party was coming to anend, organized Labovc 
was beginning to seek parliamentary representation of its own. Newspapers 
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had become cheaper, a new century had just opened. These and other factors 
contributed to the acceptance of the idea that working men would need more 
knowledge if they were to play a real part in government, although to 
Mansbridge himself the mental and spiritual aspects of education have always 
appealed more strongly than the political advantages to be gained from it. 

The W.E.A. was founded in 1903 with two members, Mansbridge and his 
wife. The first independent subscription of five shillings caused so much 
excitement that the postal order went into the fire with the envelope. The 
story of the growth of the Association and the evolution of the tutorial class 
is confined to ten pages and those who were connected with the movement in 
its early days must feel the treatment to be all too brief. Only they can appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the task and estimate the energy which was given to it. 
Constant travelling, writing and speaking were involved along with the much 
more difficult task of converting every university in the country, conciliating 
education committees, securing the good-will and financial support of the 
Board of Education, overcoming opposition in Labour circles and adapting 
his technique to every variety of circumstance. Success could only have been 
achieved by a man possessing a deep sense of a spiritual mission, administra- 
tive capacity and great powers of persuasion. 

The strain produced the inevitable end, of a serious breakdown in 1914, 
from which he ultimately recovered to devote his time to ancillary move- 
ments. Tutorial Classes needed books so the Central Library for Students 
was created, to become later the National Library with a building of its own. 
Adult Education is not the preserve of any one country and the World 
Association came into being to provide a clearing house for the scholars, 
first of the Dominions and then of other lands through which new projects 
could be made known. The British Institute was established in 1921 to bring 
together in one body those who were concerned in Adult Education in its 
widest sense in Great Britain. There is no need here to dwell on its usefulness, 
nor must the Seafarers’ Education Service be forgotten which, as the College 
of the Sea, is now finding many new opportunities for service. 

Honorary degrees from Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, Pittsburg and 
New Brunswick are evidence of the confidence he has won in critical 
university circles, and he is one of the select number of companions of 
honour. He has constantly been consulted behind the scenes and few men 
can have more friends. After forty years of active life he might well say in the 
words of Tennyson’s ‘Ulysses’:— 


‘Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least but honoured of them all’. 
L. K. HINDMARSH 
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I BELIEVE: THE PERSONAL PHILOSOPHIES OF TWENTY-THREE EMINENT MEN 
AND WOMEN OF OUR TIME (George Allen & Unwin) 15s. 


THE only information that we are given about this book as a whole appears 
on the dust-cover. ‘Here are the intellectual last wills and testaments, pro- 
fessions of faith or unfaith, of philosophers, physicists, biologists, historians, 
economists, poets, novelists, humorists. They have nothing in common 
except that they are all world-renowned, that each is a leader in his or her 
own calling and generation and that all are possessed of an ultimate faith in 
human intelligence.’ There is no general editor, and the choice of writers is 
unexplained; the only criterion of ‘eminence’—it works for 9 of the 23— 
is they have issued other works through the publishers of this volume. 
The U.S.A. are represented by three contributors, or four, if the Dutch- 
born Hendrik van Loon is an American citizen. France has two; Germany 
three (all of course exiles); and China one. The rest are British. There is 
a chatty little biography, and a photograph, of each. 

Perhaps the book may best be regarded as a collection of apéritifs, to 
whet the appetite for further study of the authors. Yet, even in themselves, 
many of these short essays are of value. The six pages by Albert Einstein 
(the one incontrovertibly ‘eminent’ contributor of the lot) are of revealing 
interest: the modesty of the really great could not be better exemplified 
than by his words: ‘Many times a day I realize how much my own outer and 
inner life is built upon the labours of my fellow-men, both living and dead, 
and how earnestly I must exert myself in order to give in return as much 
as I have received. My peace of mind is often troubled by the depressing 
sense that I have borrowed too heavily from the work of other men.’ And, 
in a tragic postscript, he sums up what we must all believe, that ‘all in all, 
man changes but little, even though . . . current trends like the present 
bring him unimaginable sorrow. Nothing of all that will remain but a few 
pitiful pages in the history books, briefly picturing to the youth of future 
generations the follies of its ancestors.’ There is comfort in viewing 1940, 
if one can, in the perspective of astronomy. 

Several of the essays are of autobiographical interest, e.g., those by Stuart 
Chase (who examines seven episodes in his life as indicating his personal 
philosophy), Havelock Ellis, Sir Arthur Keith, Harold Laski, and Hendrik 
van Loon. Naturally readers’ tastes will differ, but I enjoyed, myself, 
particularly the contributions of W. H. Auden, E. M. Forster, and Julian 
Huxley. Dr. Huxley gives a reasoned statement of the belief, shared by many 
of the authors, that hope for the future lies in the advance of science; but 
science must be controlled and directed towards man’s good; it must cease, 
in Mr. Forster’s phrase, to play the subservient pimp. 
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Although the book is dated 1940, many of the essays were written earlier, 
some as much as ten years ago. A few writers have added postscripts, but 
none seem to have been written since the outbreak of war. Hence it is mis- 
leading to describe these as their /ast wills and testaments—particularly 

in the case of Bertrand Russell. 
F. A. CAVENAGH 


TYNESIDE: THE SOCIAL FACTS by David M. Goodfellow, Ph.D. (Co-operative 

Printing Society, Newcastle upon Tyne) 1s. 

DR. GOODFELLOW and his students have embodied in a booklet ‘the results of 
asession’s work asa tutorial class. The simple and effective method is adopted 
of comparing Tyneside vital statistics of the present time (2) with those of 
the past, (6) with those of other areas, and (¢) making a comparison of the 
trends themselves of the Tyneside and of other districts. Thus it is pointed 
out (a) that the infant mortality on Tyneside in 1935-37 was 88 per cent of 
the Tyneside figure for 1923-25, (4) that it was 61 per cent above the London 
figure, and (c) that whilst the infant mortality of the whole country has de- 
clined by 21 per cent since 1923-25, that of Tyneside has only declined by 
12 per cent. Similar and even more striking figures are given for tuberculosis, 
where ‘the distance between ourselves and the whole country has been 
steadily widening’. 

What is the explanation of this unsatisfactory record? In part, doubtless 
it is due to the continued deep industrial depression. How deep that has been 
is indicated by some of the very telling comparative figures. In October, 
1938, the poorest of the London boroughs, Shoreditch, had 137 persons per 
10,000 of population receiving help from the Unemployment Assistance 
Board. In four Tyneside towns the proportion ranged from 292 to 485 
persons per 10,000. 

But how has the industrial depression produced its results? Has it been 
chiefly by malnutrition? Or by the starving of the social services? Dr. 
Goodfellow tries to prove this, not altogether successfully. What he does 
show is the great disparity in the social services between town and town, and 
he shows also that the disparities do not by any means correspond closely 
with the differences in resources of the various local authorities. Thus in the 
matter of school feeding, Jarrow and Hebburn, Dr. Goodfellow thinks, are 
better than Newcastle. Both the chapter on the school medical services and 
that on Education give a great deal of valuable information. 

Finally, Dr. Goodfellow discusses once more the possibilities of local 
government in the future. Like every other investigator of Tyneside’s 
problems he wants to see the number of local authorities reduced, and he 
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realizes the enormous weight of prejudice and of vested interest which is 
thrown against any proposal for change. The Royal Commission proposed 
a ‘region’ including the whole of Northumberland and the Tyneside towns 
on the Durham bank of the river. Dr. Goodfellow would go further and 
would like to see the whole of Northumberland and Durham made into a 
region. It is perfectly feasible administratively and there is a great deal to be 
said in its favour. But there will have to be a great change in local sentiment 
if it is to be psychologically possible. 
Tutorial classes elsewhere might well do for their own districts what Dr. 
Goodfellow and his students have done for Tyneside. 
HENRY A. MESS 


SKETCHING WITHOUT A MASTER: THE TECHNIQUE AND ART OF PEN AND INK 
DRAWING by J. Hullah Brown. (Revised and Enlarged Edition.) (Nelson) 
6s. 


THE challenging title of this work suggests that it is an experiment in informal 
education as well as a technical manual for specialists. My own view is that 
while it amply fulfils its second purpose, it does not really make good its 
first claim. 

Mr. Hullah Brown has now put the fruits of a lifetime’s experience and 
research into this volume of 280 pages of text and nearly as many drawings 
and diagrams. These considerations together with the very reasonable price 
make the book worthy of the greatest respect. The illustrations alone, many 
of which are technical diagrams specially drawn for the purpose, are ex- 
tremely well-chosen and apposite. The book is introductory in that it begins 
with such elementary things as the choice of pens, ink and paper, and exer- 
cises in control. It goes on to discuss and illustrate the methods that make for 
good style in pen and ink work, culled, not only from the author’s own 
experience but also from his careful study of the masters. Whole chapters 
are devoted to special problems of technique, such as: treatment of foliage, 
aerial perspective, sky technique, ambience and working for reproduction. 
For students who wish to specialize in black and white work, for painters and 
other artists who occasionally have to do black and white illustrations, for 
critics and editors who have to know what to look for in selecting good 
work, I should say this book will become a standard work of reference. 

Readers will want to know, however, if this book will induce them to take 
up pen and ink work if they have never set pen to paper before, or really 
enable them to become proficient at it ‘without a master’. The answer is, in 
my Opinion, no. 

In the first place, Mr. Hullah Brown makes the assumption, and it is a very 
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big assumption, that his readers will not come to this work without a natural 
gift for or previous knowledge of drawing. The importance of this pre- 
supposition becomes clearer as he unfolds the intricacies of his subject. The 
capital difficulty of pen and ink work is that every mark made by the pen is 
an irrevocable black mark on white paper. Thus, the inexpert worker all too 
quickly finds that his white surface is covered with lines inaccurate either in 
form or tone. Consequently, good style and technique in this medium con- 
sist in never using two lines where one will do, and in having complete con- 
trol over the right strength of line for each passage of the work. This implies 
a degree of skill and experience beyond the power of any novice, and, for 
this reason we are told that we must for a long time do our pen and ink 
drawing over a complete and accurate pencil drawing. In other words, pen 
and ink is not a direct medium for the student, and will allow of no fumbling 
or tentative approach, so necessary for a beginner who must find confidence 
in an atmosphere of freedom. I fear that Mr. Brown does not make sufficient 
allowance for the inevitable demoralization which will beset his students. 

Again, the author stresses, possibly rightly, that pen and ink is a tonal and 
not a linear medium, and that though a work is actually built up of lines, 
these lines represent the tones and textures of surfaces, walls, trees, grass and 
sky, and almost the last thing one uses a line for is the outline of an object. 
This is a very respectable school of thought, but readers should correct it by 
looking at some of Rembrandt’s little pen sketches and Turner’s early draw- 
ings. All Mr. Hullah Brown’s teaching and his own pictures, in fact, lead up 
to what are highly wrought, carefully considered pictorial compositions 
which seem to me to pre-suppose all kinds of qualities in the student other 
than mere ability to use this medium. He and other masters may, after a life- 
time’s experience and specialization, be able to produce such results rapidly 
direct from nature, but, it is not what most of us understand by ‘sketching’ 
which, as distinct from drawing, is surely, a rapid summary suggestion of a 
form or effect done under the urge of strong emotion, and often technically 
rather clumsy and untidy. In short, our author does not succeed by his ap- 
proach, in convincing me (temperamentally disinclined to use a pen of this 
kind) that pen and ink is not a tedious and intractable medium. As a rule, 
when I have to draw for reproduction, I find myself taking to a fine sable 
brush. 

What Mr. Hullah Brown does succeed in doing, however, is to convince 
me that he knows his stuff—his own drawings are very fine, dignified and 
beautiful—and that for those who already have a predisposing love towards 
this medium, he has written a very valuable and scholarly book. 


G. A. STEVENS 
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INDUSTRIAL SOUTH WALES by Philip Massey (Victor Gollancz) 9s. 


MR. MASSEY covers ground which has already been explored very fully, and 
the chief merit of his book is that it gives us in comparatively small compass 
and in rather more readable form the facts and arguments which were set out 
at great length in Professor Marquand’s three-volume survey of South 
Wales. There is a good description of the area, illustrated by some excellent 
sketch maps, and the more important statistics with regard to production, 
employment, unemployment, and migration are clearly set out. Mr. Massey’s 
conclusions and proposals do not differ considerably from those of Professor 
Marquand and his colleagues. He, as they, sees a necessity for a widening 
of the basis of industrial life, advocates the building of a Severn Bridge, 
thinks that the recreational possibilities of South Wales might be utilized 
more fully, and regards with disfavour a policy of wholesale transference of 
population without full exploration of the possibility of maintaining it at 
home. 

There is a particularly interesting chapter telling the story of the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner for Special Areas and of the Government’s 
subsequent dealings with him. Mr. Massey expresses himself freely on this 
subject, but what he has written will not seem too strong to those who 
followed at all closely this particular piece of political and social history. 
The Government unmistakably gave it to be understood that it intended to 
appoint a man, or men, who should have wide powers to make bold experi- 
ments untrammelled by the restrictions attaching to ordinary departmental 
procedure. But actually when the Commissioner for the Special Areas was 
appointed, he was saddled promptly with a Whitehall staff, he was tied up 
very closely to the Ministry of Labour, and he was hampered by a more than 
usually generous provision of red tape. That as much was accomplished as 
was actually the case was due in no small measure to the strength of person- 
ality and the independence of outlook of Sir Malcolm Stewart; and even so 
there is much force in Mr. Massey’s conclusion that ‘the value of Sir Malcolm 
Stewart’s work as Commissioner was greater on the side of keeping the issue 
of the Special Areas continually before the Government, Parliament and the 
public, than on the side of the positive action he was able to take’. 

Familiar ground is traversed in the discussion of the difficulties and the 
dangers of a policy of transference, but Mr. Massey realizes that it is inevit- 
able in the absence of any big and successful plan for reviving or creating 
industries in South Wales. In any case some areas will probably have to be 
evacuated since their only industrial suitability is for coal mining, and that is 
no longer a possibility. Mr. Massey’s main plea is for planning on a big scale 
for the future of South Wales as a whole; it is no good doing a little. This is 
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sound enough. He also maintains that any planning for South Wales must be 
related to a national planning of industry. Perhaps. He further advances the 
proposition that compulsory location of industry is incompatible with pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production. This seems to me to require a 
good deal of proving; it might be argued similarly that the zoning of land is 
incompatible with its private ownership, but the Town Planning Acts have 
been framed and administered on another assumption. 

This book may be recommended to those who want a short, well informed 
and sensible exposition of the problems of South Wales. It was obviously 
planned before the present war began, and some of it is inapplicable at the 
moment, but this war will not change the fundamental nature of those 


problems, which will have to be faced in an aggravated form later on. 
HENRY A. MESS 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT by G. P. Jones, Litt.D. 
and A. G. Pool, B.Sc., Ph.D. (Duckworth) 18s. 


THE nineteenth century was pre-eminently England’s century and the 
writers of A Hundred Years of Economic Development do well to draw atten- 
tion to the immensity of England’s achievement. They might, with safety, 
have even emphasized it, for we of the twentieth century who have been 
condemned to live under the shadow of an upraised German fist for thirty 
of its forty years would have excused a little self praise. If only the English 
way of leadership could have found favour with the Germans. . . . But 
it is well that we should have all the main aspects of the economic revolution 
effected by England presented in a single volume. It does more than this: 
it presents the later phases of the story and shows England’s economic 
system under conditions of strain and crisis, and relates, with monumental 
detachment, the nerve-racking events of the period between the two Great 
Wars. No other book of its kind exists and it will prove a boon and a blessing 
to tutors and students and, above all, to examinees. 

Perhaps it is for examinees that it was primarily intended. At any rate, it is 
as devoid of human interest as the writers can contrive to make it, and if 
the theme itself were not instinct with drama it would be decidedly dull. 
They recite facts about social conditions which, if the authors had as much 
blood in their liver as would clog the foot of a flea, would make it boil, but 
their comment is ‘it is thus evident that from the point of view of economic 
progress, the condition of the working classes left much to be desired’ (p. 
25). We do not ask them to boil their blood over the working classes; we 
have had more than enough of that already; but their desire to freeze it 
might have been better concealed. They avoid all reference to the social back- 
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ground except for a paragraph on the composition of Parliament in the 
thirties (p. 143) and here they draw a conclusion that is scarcely warranted 
by the facts. It is true, as they say, that the Tories supported Peel on the 
question of Corn Law Repeal; but it is also true, as Disraeli said, that the 
chalice handed to him by Lord John Russell was a poisoned one and that 
within three days ‘the men of mettle and broad acred squires’ were trooping 
past him into the hostile lobby and the Emperor found himself without an 
army. The conflict of class interest may have been exaggerated by writers 
in the past but there appears to be a tendency here to minimize it un- 
duly. 

After reading such an abie yet essentially bloodless compilation as this 
is, one wonders if the English academic tradition of sheer fact-finding will 
ever broaden out in the manner, say, of Halévy (whose economic section of 
Volume I alone is included in the bibliography) or assimilate something 
of the spirit of Mannheim who begs the different specialists to get rid of 
their ‘methodological defence mechanisms’ and hold in proper esteem the 
power of theoretical formulation. Except by implication, the authors of 4 
Hundred Years of Economic Development \eave the field of theoretical formu- 
lation completely clear. This is a pity, for we may be sure it will be well 
and truly occupied when the book gets into our book boxes, and those who 
will occupy it—tutors and students alike—would have benefited from the 


opinions of two such superbly equipped authorities as Messrs. Jones and 
Pool. We do not expect them to see the light that never was on sea or land; 
but we do think they have been unnecessarily assiduous in keeping their 
noses to the grindstone! However, they have written an exceedingly good 
book and we are deeply grateful to them for it; we are only saying that it 
might have been a great one and that they might have written it. 

J. D. CHAMBERS 


Published by the British Institute of Adult Educati 9 Tavistock Square, W.C.1, and 
Printed by The Shenval Press Ltd., 59-60 Old Bailey, London, EC4 
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